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The Local Angle: 
REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga....... William I. Allgood Boston, Mass....... Paul F. Neal 
Room 317 Rm. E-308 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St. NE Massachusetts JFK Federal Bldg. 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Connecticut Boston, Mass. 02203 
Georgia 404-526-5495 Rhode Island 617-223-6767 
Mississippi Maine 
North Carolina New Hampshire 
South Carolina Vermont 
Tennessee : 
Kentucky Denver, Colo....... Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 
Dallas, Tex....... Leo W. Allman Colorado Federal Building 
Federal Building § Montana 1961 Stout Street 


Arkansas U.S. Courthouse North Dakota Denver, Colo. 80202 
Louisiana Rm. 7C42 South Dakota 303-837-4234 

New Mexico 1100 Commerce Street Utah 

Oklahoma Dallas, Tex. 75202 Wyoming 

Texas 214-749-2308 


Seattle, Wash... 


. Ernest Hood 


San Francisco, Ca. 


.Tor Torland 
Rm. 10007 


Arcade Plaza Arizona Federal Bldg. 
Alaska Rm. 2034 California 450 Golden Gate 
Idaho 1321 Second Avenue Hawaii San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
Washington Seattle, Wash. 98101 Nevada 415-556-3423 
Oregon 206-442-7620 

New York, N.Y...... Edward 1. Weintraub 
Kansas City, Mo...Neal A. Johnson Rm. 3510 

Federal Office Bldg. New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
lowa Rm. 1904 New York New York, N.Y. 10036 
Kansas 911 Walnut Street Puerto Rico 212-971-5477 
Missouri Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Virgin Islands 
Nebraska 816-374-5481 

Chicago, I1l...... -Paul S. Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa..Joe B. Kirkbride 12th Floor 

805 Penn Square Bldg. Illinois 300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Delaware 1317 Filbert Street Indiana Chicago, Ill. 60606 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 Michigan 312-353-6976 

Columbia 215-597-4959 Minnesota 

Maryland Ohio 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
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JOBS HELP BLACK DRUG ADDICTS 
KICK HABITS 


NEW YORK -- A job can be therapy enough for many black drug addicts. 

The Pioneer Messenger Service here runs, with the aid of funds from 
from the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Administration, a commer- 
cial message service employing former drug addicts. Most had been on 
heroin. 

Not long after the service started in January 1971, it became 
apparent the participants wanted jobs, regular pay and help with legal 
and housing problems. But they most emphatically did not want the 
required counseling. 

Yet counseling had always been a prime component in manpower 
programs. Nevertheless, the enrollees didn't want it, and the service 
dropped the mandatory requirement as an experiment. 

Tardiness, absenteeism, poor productivity, and drinking fell off 
sharply, as reported in the monthly magazine of the Manpower Administra- 
tion. 

Gary Walker, the project director for the first two years, 
explained what happened in a report to the Manpower Administration. 

"To the participant, 'mandatory' meant he was being tied to his 
past, regardless of his present intention and actions. He was not 
being allowed to succeed or fail on his own... 

"Thus it was not the counseling per se which caused the tension. 
It was the clash of forced counseling, which assumed abnormality and 
incapability, with a commercial business environment, which assumed a 
high degree of normality and capability. 

"Both sets of assumptions were perhaps reasonable in their own 


context, but co-exist they could not." 


(MORE) 
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And so, counseling is now available only on a voluntary basis. 

The service relies on positive incentives and careful discipline instead 
to instill promptness, dependability and other regular habits. 

The typical recruit is a 29-year-old black male with a ninth grade 
education, on welfare, and receiving methadone maintenance for drug 
addiction. He was first hooked at 18, was medically treated for 
addiction at least twice, and became readdicted at least five times. 

He was arrested seven times, convicted three, and spent three to 10 
years in prison. He held various menial jobs, only one of which lasted 
as long as nine months. 

Under a system of positive incentives, messengers who perform 
well are rewarded. They start as $80-a-week temporaries, recruited 
out of methadone clinics, are given a couple of days orientation, and 
sent out on deliveries with trusted veteran messengers. After two 
weeks, if they do well, they are made permanent employes and raised to 
$85. With continued good progress, they can progress to $105-a-week. 

In addition, Pioneer's eight most trusted and experienced messengers 
do not have to return to the office after each delivery. They carry 
electronic beepers which signal them when to telephone in to get another 
assignment. 

"It's a good motivational device," Walker, the former director, 
said. “Everyone wants to be one of the eight." ; 

Discipline is imposed in steps. The first time a man becomes a 
problem, he is warned; the second, he has a counseling session with 
the top staff; the third, his salary is lowered; the fourth, he is 
suspended a week; the fifth, his suspension lasts two weeks; the sixth, 
he is fired. 


(MORE) 
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Messengers caught with drugs or alcohol are fired on the spot. 


Some of the messengers have moved up in the organization itself 
‘ 


to $9,000 and $11,000-a-year jobs. Others have moved into positions 
as methadone clinic counselors at $8,700 or as $9,000-a-year supervisors 
in New York's off-track betting organization. 

Pioneer cannot practice many of the economies common with its 
competitors. For example, messengers for Pioneer make seven or eight 
deliveries a day, compared with 10 or 12 for messengers at competing 
companies. 

Basically, Pioneer is a rehabilitation effort, although modeled 
along commercial lines. Nevertheless, the first year, the Labor 
Department subsidy was $7,000-an-enrollee; the second year, $3,500; 
and the third year, $2,000. Pioneer's business income has leaped from $77,000 
in 1971 to $210,000 in 1972. 

The program has proved its essential therapeutic value. 


"We tell a man, 'This may be all that's available because you have 


no skills, but it'sa start and even a messenger's job, if it's done 
well, has dignity,'" Walker said. "'You can behave like a professional 


and we'll treat you like one.' It works." 
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550,335 BLACK WOMEN IN MANPOWER WORK 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS IN FY 1972 


WASHINGTON -- Nearly 771,000 women -- 550,335 black -- were 
enrolled in work and training programs administered by the Manpower 
Administration in fiscal 1972, the U. S. Department of Labor reports. 

Women represented about 40 percent of total enrollment, which 
reached 2 record high of nearly 2 millionenrollees. 

The Work Incentive (WIN) program had the largest percentage rate 
of women enrollees--60 percent, or about 72,600 of the 120,600 total 
enrollment. WIN provides job training and support services for employ- 
able welfare recipients so they can become economically independent. 

The largest number of women enrollees--443,000 were found in the 
‘Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). The NYC programs help disadvantaged 
youth from low-income families acquire job training, work experience, and 
an opportunity to earn income to help them stay in school or return to 
school. Of the more than one million NYC enrollees, nearly all were 


youths under 19 years of age. 


# # # # 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: FEBRUARY, 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for Negro workers remained unchanged at 
-9 percent in February, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
reports. 

Total unemployment figures also remained essentially unchanged. The February 
unemployment rate was 5.1 percent, about the same as in the previous three months, but 
down substantially from the year-ago rate of 5.8 percent. 

At the same time employment figures increased markedly in February. 

Total employment rose by 570,000 in February to 83.1 million on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, following a small decline in the previous month. Adult women 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of this increase. Over the past year, employment has 
increased by 2.5 million persons. 

The number of nonagricultural payroll jobs also advanced strongly, rising by 
440,000 in February, seasonally adjusted, to a high of 74.6 million. Large over-the- 
month gains were recorded in contract construction, manufacturing, and retail trade. 
In addition, the average workweek of rank-and-file workers increased substantially. 

Total joblessness rose about in line with usual January-February movements, 
and, after seasonal adjustment, the number of uenmployed persons remained at 4.4 
million. Over the past year, unemployment has declined by 570,000. 

Whereas the overall jobless rate was virtually unchanged in February at 5.1 
pereent, there were offsetting movements in the jobless rates for two major age-sex 
groups. The rate for adult women declined from 5.3 to 4.9 percent, while the rate 
for teenagers rose to 15.8 percent--about the same as the November and December rates-- 
following a dip to 14.3 percent in January. The adult male jobless rate was 
about unchanged at 3.4 percent. 

The unemployment rates for most other major labor force categories showed 
little or no change over the month: married men (2.4 percent), household heads 
(3.0 percent), white workers (4.6 percent), full-time workers (4.6 percent), and part- 
time workers (7.9 percent). 


(MORE) 
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Among the major occupational categories, jobless rates were essentially 
unchanged except for a rise in the rate for service workers (from 5.5 to 6.1 percent). 
On an industry basis, the jobless rate for factory workers moved down from 5.0 to 4.5 
percent in February after rising by a similar magnitude in January. This returned the 
manufacturing rate to the low levels to which it had fallen in late 1972 after being 
as high as 7 percent during the 1970-71 economic downturn. 

The jobless rate for workers covered by State unemployment insurance programs 
was 2.8 percent in February, compared with 2.9 percent (as revised) in January but 
substantially below a year ago. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment continued the downward trend in 
evidence since last fall, dropping to 10.5 weeks in February. This was its lowest 
level in 2 years and was 2 full weeks below a year ago. 

The number of unemployed persons who had lost their last job was about unchanged 
in February but has diminished by nearly 550,000 over the past year, accounting for 
almost all of the total decrease in joblessness. Job losers now comprise slightly less 
than two-fifths of total unemployment. 

Led by increased participation of women and teenagers, the civilian labor force 
rose more than seasonally expected between January and February. After adjustment for 
seasonality, the labor force rose by 650,000 to a level of 87.6 million, the biggest 
monthly advance since March 1972. A disproportionately large share of this gain took 
place among part-time workers. Compared with last February, the labor force has increased 
by 1.9 million. " 

Employment rose by 570,000 in February to a level of 83.1 million. More than 
four-fifths of this increase took place among adult women and teenagers. Over the past 
year, employment has risen by 2.5 million; adult men made up about 1.1 million of this 
advance, and adult women and teenagers accounted for 860,000 and 510,000, respectively. 


The job situation for Vietnam Era veterans 20-to-29 years old was unchanged in 


(MORE) 
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February, as the unemployment rate (5.7 percent) held at about the same levels of the 
past few months. February marked the sixth straight month in which there was no 
material difference between the unemployment rates for veterans and nonveterans. 
However, younger veterans (20-24 years) continued to experience higher unemployment 
rates than their nonveteran counterparts, whereas those in the older ages (25-29) who 
have been out of the service longer have had jobless rates in recent months equal to 
of less than those of nonveterans. 

For younger veterans, the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate of 10.4 percent 
showed no improvement over the year; in contrast, the rate for 25-to-29 year-old 
veterans dropped to 2.9 percent, its lowest level in about 3 years. 

The number of veterans in ages 30-34 (890,000) has continued to increase (due 
to aging rather than discharges at this age level) and now represents 15 percent of 
all Vietnam Era veterans. Their unemployment rate in February, at 3.6 percent (not 
seasonally adjusted), was about the same as for nonveterans in the same age group. 

Nonagricultural payroll employment rose sharply in February, advancing by 
440,000 (seasonally adjusted) to 74.6 million. This large increase followed more 
modest gains in the previous 2 months. Payroll jobs have grown by 2.8 million over 
the past year. 

About 175,000 or two-fifths, of the February increase in payroll jobs took 
place in the goods-producing industries. Manufacturing employment rose 85,000 nearly 
all of it in the durable goods sector. Since February a year ago, factory employment 
has risen by more than 900,000 but the industry was still about 700,000 jobs 
below its July 1969 alltime high. Contract construction employment showed a 90,000 
increase (seasonally adjusted) in February and, at 3.6 million, has now recovered 
from the declines caused by unusually bad weather in late 1972. 

In the service-producing industries, payroll employment registered a gain of 
265,000. This reflected a sizeable increase in retail trade--where employment had 
shown no growth in the previous 2 months--as well as strong advances in services 
and State and local government. 


(MORE) 
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The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 
payrolls rose 0.4 hour to 37.3 hours, seasonally adjusted, in February. This large 
gain in hours followed small declines in each of the previous 3 months and returned 
the average workweek to its level of early iast fall. 

In manufacturing, the average workweek also rebounded in February, rising 0.7 
hour, seasonally adjusted, to 41.0 hours. This strong gain comes on the heels of 
declines in the previous 2 months and brought the factory workweek to its highest 
level since October 1968. Average overtime in manufacturing also increased in 
February -- by 0.2 hour--and, at 3.9 hours, was at the highest level since October 1966. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory personnel on nonfarm 
payrolls were $3.78 in February, up slightly from January. Compared with a year ago, 
. hourly earnings rose 22 cents or 6.2 percent. 

Average weekly earnings rose $1.50 to $139.48 in February, reflecting in large 
part an increase of 0.3 hour in the actual workweek. After seasonal adjustment, the 
increase was slightly higher--$1.88. Since February a year ago, average weekly 
earnings have risen $8.47 or 6.5 percent. During the latest 12-month period for which 
the Consumer Price Index is available--January 1972 to January 1973--consumer prices 
increased 3.7 percent. 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 142.4 (1967=100) 
in February, about the same as in January, according to preliminary figures. The 
index was 5.6 percent above February a year ago. All industries posted increases 


over a year ago, ranging from 4.2 percent in services to 9.6 percent in transportation 


and public utlities. During the 12-month period ending in January, the Hourly Earnings 


Index in Dollars of constant purchasing power rose 2.1 percent. 
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FROM BEAUMONT, TEXAS TO PHILADELPHIA VIA 
JOB CORPS 


PHILADELPHIA--Training in the job corps has given opportunity and a sense of 
accomplishment to Ivory Bell, a clerk-typist with the Manpower Administration in. 
Region III. 

A native of Beaumont, Texas, Ivory enrolled in the job Corps Center at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, for training in clerical and office skills. 

"I'd been unemployed for a long time and was getting tired of just sitting 
around. I went to the Employment Securities office in Beaumont for counseling and they 
suggested the Job Corps. I filed my application and within a few weeks was on my way to 
Albuquerque." 

Ivory completed her training in a little over a year and graduated in August 
1972 as a clerk-typist and keypunch operator. "Two things really helped me at the 
center. One was that everyone takes the federal clerk-typist exam so that ws can be 
eligible for civil service jobs; and two, we're given a choice about relocation. 

"I wanted to try living in a new place and put Philadelphia as my first choice. 
After I'd passed the federal exam and finished by training, I moved to Philadelphia and 
stayed at a placement center run by the Philadelphia Jaycees. Once you finish your 
training, Job Corps finds you a place to stay until you've found a job and earned 
enough to get -your own place." 

Ivory first started with the department in Region III's Regional Administrative 
office and then transferred to her present job with Manpower's Office of Program and 
Technical Services. 

"Two years ago I was sitting home without a job. Now I have a good job and a 


new start in a new place, because the people at the center cared about helping me." 
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NEW LABOR DEPARTMENT REGULATION REQUIRES 
MORE PENSION PLAN INFORMATION 


WASHINGTON -- People covered by private pension plans can get more information 
about those plans because of a new regulation adopted by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Assistant Secretary W. J. Usery, Jr. said the regulation, which appears on page 
4508 of the February 15, 1973 Federal Register, provides for a supplement to the Welfare 
and Pension Plan Description Form D-1 to be known as "Form D-1S." 

Under the new regulation, each pension plan administrator must file with the 
Labor Department by July 31, 1973 a Form D-1S, giving in simple, non-technical language 
the benefits provided under the plan and the circumstances under which participants and 
beneficiaries might fail to receive such benefits, as well as their rights and obligations. 

Also, each administrator must provide written notification to those covered of 
their right to examine copies of their plan descriptions and annual reports, and their 
right, upon written request, to receive copies of plan descriptions and summaries of the 
latest annual reports. 

The regulation follows study and analysis by the Department on comments received 
after publication of a proposed regulation in the Federal Register on February 1, 1972, 
and a public hearing on June 26, 1972. 

Copies of Form D-1S will be distributed to all pension plan administrators who 
previously filed Plan Description Form D-1. Those who file new plan descriptions 
should file the D-1S along with the D-1 until a revised Form D-1 is available. (The 
revised Form D-1 will incorporate the information how required on Form D-1S.) 

Any requests for extension of time for filing should state reasons and be 


addressed to the Director of the Office of Labér-Management and Welfare-Pension Reports, 


U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 20216. 


# # # 




















Dear Consumer 


Meeting Your 
Meat Budget 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 

According to President Nixon’s recent report on 
the economy, the impact of brisk demand on food 
supplies will probably cause food prices to rise until 
mid-year. That’s when the President’s new food sup- 

ply measures will begin to take full effect. 
It’s during these next few months, then, that 
“shopping harder” at the supermarket will be im- 


portant. 


A good place to start stretching your food dollars 
is at the meat counter, where approximately one- 
third of all the money you spend on food goes. 


To take advantage of the 
best buys at the meat counter, 
you need to be aware of the 
many cuts of meat available 
and how to use them in meals. 

Another important point 
to remember is that the econ- 
omy of a cut depends on the 
amount of cooked lean meat it 
provides as well as its price 
per pound. Often the lowest 
price per pound is not the 
best buy. A more expensive 
cut with little or no waste 
may be more economical per 
serving than a low-priced cut 
with a lot of bone and fat. 

Determining the cost per 
serving is another important 
consideration at the meat 
counter. According to the Ag- 
riculture Department, three 
ounces of meat is equal to one 
serving. Using this figure, 
you can compare meat costs 
by dividing the price per 
pound of various cuts by the 
number of servings it will 
provide once the waste (fat 
and bone) is removed. 

In addition to these shop- 
ping guides, there are other 
steps you can take to save 
money on meats: 

e Experiment with meat 
grades. Using beef as an ex- 
ample, you can choose from 
three retail cuts—prime, 
choice or good. Although not 
as tender as prime or choice, 


the good grade with proper 
cooking can result in a tasty 
and nutritious meal. Along 
this same line, learn the dif- 
ferent cuts of meat and how 
to identify them. 

e Cut some of the meat 
yourself. Even if you’re not a 
butcher’s wife, there are sev- 
eral kinds of meat that lend 
themselves to easy cutting. A 
good example is round. It 
contains three natural sec- 
tions: Top round makes a 
good roast, bottom round a 
pot roast and eye round a 
tender steak. 

e Read up on new ways to 
prepare meat and new ideas 
in planning meals. Agricul- 
ture Department publishes 
several booklets that could 
help you, including: Family 
Food Budgeting (15¢), 
Money-Saving Main Dishes 
(30¢), Your Money’s Worth 
in Foods (25¢), Beef and Veal 
in Family Meals (20¢) (also 
lamb and poultry (20¢ each) 
and the How te Buy series 
(20¢ each) on beef and roasts, 
beef steaks, (each booklet 
contains meat charts on the 
different cuts). To order any 
of these publications, write 
Consumer Products Informa- 
tion, Pueblo, ‘Colo, 81009. 
Make check or money order 
payable to Superintendent of 
Documents. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


3 1/2 million full-time wage and salary workers earned less than $60-a-week, 
according to personal reports of workers who responded to a special question in the 
1970 Census Report. About two-thirds of these workers were women, and 15 percent 


young men, 16 to 24, 


The average salary of all teachers in the United States was $9,680 in 1971-72, 
according to the National Education Service. Among the states, the California average, 


$12,095, was the highest, and Mississippi's, $6,670, the lowest. 
HHH 


A representative sample of the American work force was asked by the U. S. 
Department of Labor what contributed most to their happiness in a job. Interesting 
work was ranked first by a solid margin, followed by good pay, opportunity to get 


ahead and fringe benefits. 


An estimated 50,000 persons were licensed as funeral directors and embalmers in 


1972. About two percent were women. 





